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_For Friends’ Review. 
THE GOSPEL AS OLD AS EDEN. 


BY THOMAS CLARK. 


os 


All who aspire to be regarded as belonging to 
the household of faith must appreciate the singular 
value of that higher manifestation of the good- 
ness of God revealed to man in the gospel of His 
Son, proclaiming the full-orbed glory of the new 
covenant. Nevertheless, since man in the garden 
first violated divine law and rendered himself 
obnoxious to the penalty, and since his gracious 
Caretaker first revealed the purpose which He had 
foreordained, set apart, or established, before the 
foundation of the world—which Paul tells us was 
“‘a mystery hid in God from the beginning’’—to 
restore man to his primeval condition, each and 
every manifestation of Himself to the children of 
men, whether such manifestation be in mercy 
or in judgment, was designed to further the same 
purpose, to teach the same lesson—namely—that 
He delighteth not in the death of him that dieth, 
but would have all to come to the knowledge of 
the truth and be saved. Even those outward 
manifestations in which the heavens declare His 
glory, which caused the Psalmist to exclaim, ‘‘When 
Iconsider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained, 
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what is man that Thou art mindful of him or the 


“son of man that Thou visitest him?’’ were all parts 


of the same plan, all links of the same chain, and 
designed for the furtherance of the same purpose. 
All were doubtless wisely adapted to man’s 
capacity to receive instruction in the great school 
of divine wisdom. The wisdom and benevolence of 
our gracious Caretaker are beautifully displayed all 
along the line of our history, from Adam to Moses, 
and from Moses to Christ. This is illustrated in 
the lives of all who embraced that ‘* faith by which 
the elders obtained a good report,” Heb. xi. 2. 
And if the apostle was right when he said the 
promise made to Abraham was the preaching of 
the gospel, Col. iii. 8, may we not safely infer 
that the same blessed gospel, or good news, was 
first proclaimed in the garden of Eden in the 
promised seed of the woman; and although life 
and immortality were renewedly brought to light 
and their glorious effulgence more fully displayed 
in the personal advent of the Messiah, and though 
their rays through a long series of years were ob- 
scured by the Gentile world because they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, and though 
the light was nearly extinguished, even among His 
own people, through the accumulation of ‘their 
own inventions, superadded to the plain requirings 
of that law that was simply adapted to a transition, 
or state of pupilage, and designed not only to 
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see and could only behold them in the future, 







knowledge of His will to every accountable being, 


of the Bible. 







does strive with all men. And can we reasonably 
doubt that this striving is of the same character 
and for the like purpose as that promised to the 






might open the door of the heart, and thus em- 
brace the mercy offered to every returning prodi- 
gal? The invitation extended through the prophet, 
‘*Look unto Me, all ye ends of the earth and be ye 
saved,’’ would be little less than solemn mockery, 
unless all who were thus invited were abilitated to 
accept the proffered invitation. Again, why the 











Noah, while the ark was preparing, only that a 
» wicked world might be left without excuse, if they 

did. not repent and thus avert the impending ca- 
lamity. We think much of the obscurity that is 
connected with the condition of the Gentile world 
is readily removed by the remembrance that God 
never had but one plan for the salvation of sinners, 
and that appears to date at, or anterior, to that 
early period when it was said, ‘‘Let us make 
man,’’ but was only manifested in all its complete- 
ness by the full revelation of His wisdom and 
mercy in the Gospel of Christ in these last days. 
We may profitably remember that this divine plan— 
in a limited sense—recognized two co-ordinate, yet 
by no means co-equal, parties—the sovereign and 
the subject, the donor and the legatee. The former 
bequeathed to man a heavenly inheritance, not 
only as a free gift, but much more as a purchased 
possession of infinite value, and this is presented 
to the Christian world in the volume of inspiration, 
and especially so in I Cor. vi. 20 and first chapter 
of I Peter, and to such of the Gentile world as live 
up to their limited privileges, in Rom. ii. 14. It 
appears, however, clear that none can enjoy this 
precious bequest except upon complying with the 
terms upon which it is predicated. Like Enoch we 
must walk with God, and wrestle like Jacob, mani- 
fest the meekness and humility of Moses, the pa- 
tience of David, exercise the faith of Abraham, the 
zeal of Peter, the stability and boldness of Paul. 
“es We must strive to enter in at the strait gate, also 
it strive for the mastery—run the race set before us ; 
we must believe with the heart and confess with 
the mouth, according to the measure of light re- 
ceived; and add to faith virtue, to virtue knowl- 
edge, not be found barren or unfruitful, not forget 
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preserve a people who would confess His name in 
the earth, but to serve as a school-master to lead 
to Christ ; I repeat that notwithstanding this almost 
universal obscurity of the knowledge of God, if we 
believe His ways are equal, we must believe that 
throughout this long and dark period, when prophets 
and wise men desired to see the things which we 


God did manifest—in His own way—such a 


as would if improved according to the capacity 
enjoyed secure his acceptance with Him. We 
think this is in harmony with the whole teaching 
The declaration that ‘‘my Spirit 
shall not always strive with man,’’ is at least an 
inferential affirmation that there is a time when it 


fallen church of Laodicea; namely, that they 


long-suffering of God that existed in the days of 





that we were purged from our old sins, give ql} 


diligence to make our calling and election sure, J t0 1 
with the assurance that if we do these things we 9 maz 
shall never fall. Th 
As disobedience and unbelief resulted in para. § God! 
dise lost, even so a faith fruitful in obedience ty Hi et, 
the divine will, to every known duty, will alone 9 creat 
secure paradise regained to any, either in Christian 9 preh 
or in heathen lands, no matter how that will may 
be discovered, whether it be in viewing the heay. = 
ens as the work of His fingers, or in the devout 
reading of Holy Scriptures, or through the visita. 
tion of a ray of light from the source of all spiritual 
light, for whatsoever maketh manifest is light, or 
even in the silent whispers of the good Spirit that T 
leads into alltruth. It is all in condescending pres 
mercy that the discovery is made, and all its visi- for 
tations and manifestations equally demand our int 
gratitude, whether these are for the purpose of 9 day 
chastisement or reproof, or whether the operations oth 
be washing, sanctifying, justifying, or it may be for 
sealing to us the covenant of peace. If the former, afte 
it is surely a great mercy to be shown our need, eac 
and if the latter, the mercy will not only be felt to pre 


be equally great, but wholly unmerited, and will 
be regarded as the work and operation of that 
loving Spirit that divides to every man severally as 
He will. We should, however, never make the 
fatal mistake of supposing that the Holy Spirit ever 
takes up its abode in a polluted temple. ‘If any 
man defile the temple of God, him will God destroy, 
for the temple of God is holy, which temple ye 
are.”” It was to His disciples He promised His 
abiding presence—while He will visit the sinner, 
show him his lost condition, alarm him with fears 
and allure him with hopes, knock at the door of 
his heart, it is only when in the exercise of his 
own God-given will he opens the door to His gen- 
tle and loving knocks, that He enters and dispels 
all his fears, soothes all his cares, and spreads a 
heavenly banquet—even a ‘‘ feast of fat things”— 
and becomes an abiding guest, a perpetual Com- 
forter. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE NATURE OF GOD. 


The more we contemplate the nature of God, 
the more we are amazed and overwhelmed in 
reverential awe. Everything connected with His 
character is infinitely sublime. If- we attempt to 
grasp the idea of His eternal past self-existence, 
we at once fail; we become bewildered, and our 
weak minds faint in painful and utter exhaustion, 
and the laborious effort is infinitely too mighty for 
our powers of thought to compass. 5 

If we try to conceive of all future things and 
events, in the endless duration of eternity, as lying 
in bright, present view to Him, we soon become 
lost in awful wonder. If we think of the power 
of God to create an endless variety of things, 
animate and inanimate, tiny and vast in size, an 
all from nothing, we at once find ourselves unable 
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io understand the ability and workings of such 
amazing power. 

The question ‘‘ Who by searching can find out 
God?” will, in all the ages of eternity, be a pertin- 
ent, yet unanswerable question, to all intelligent 
created beings. God only will ever be able to com 
prehend His own nature and power. 

Joun HEMMENWaY. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE COMING OF CHRIST. 

There is in some minds a difficulty in the ex- 
pressions which the evangelists and apostles use, 
for they frequently speak of the events referred to, 
inthe present tense, and as if the people of their own 
day were the ones to participate therein, while in 
other places they throw in cautions against looking 
for the coming of the Lord, for many centuries 
after their time. Do these declarations contradict 
ach other? Or, is there a consistent system of inter- 
pretation, in accordance with which they can all be 
shown to be in harmony? Now, dear friends, let 
ws look at some of the representative texts of each 
cass. In II Thes. ii. r—4, Paul: ‘‘ Now we be- 
ech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and by our gathering together unto 
Him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind or be 
troubled, neither by spirit nor by word nor by 


letter as from us, as that the day of Christ is at 
hand, Let no man deceive you by any means, for 
that day shall not come except there come a falling 
away first and that man of sin be revealed, the son 
of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshiped ; 
so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God 


showing himself that he is God.” ‘* Let no man,” 
sys Paul to the Thessalonians, ‘‘ cause you to 
think the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ is to 
uke place in your day ; for the apostasy must first 
take place and the man of sin be revealed and run 
his appointed career.” This man of sin is gener- 
ally understood by Protestants to mean the Papacy; 
and this is, beyond question, correct. Paul’s caution, 
then, covers the whole period of time from his day 
ward through the long ages of papal rule, bring- 
ing us down as late in the gospel age, at least, as 
1798, when papal supremacy received its death 
blow at the hands of the French. Not till this 
point was passed could any one, according to this 
instruction of Paul’s, look for the coming of the 

rd as an event immediately to occur. How then, 
shall those other declarations be understood, which 
em to represent the event as one which was at 
the very door when Paul wrote? Do they mean 
that it was to be looked for in that age? If so, 
then is our beloved Bible involved in a hopeless 
contradiction ; but I think it can be shown that all 
the trouble with these passages arises from over- 
looking one simple fact and ignoring one rule of 
Interpretation, which is as beautiful in itself as it 
Sof frequent application in the inspired writings. 
Itis, that in the prophetic language the present and 
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past tenses are frequently used for the future; and 
writers sometimes apparently speak of themselves, 
when they mean persons who are to live far in the 
future. God, to whom a past and future eternity 
are one eternal now, ‘“‘ calleth those things that be 
not as though they were.” Rom. iv. 17. And 
Paul uses this language to explain the promise God 
made to Abraham, saying, ‘‘I have made thee a 
father of many nations,’’ when as yet he was not 
even the father of a single child. Goold Brown’s 
Grammar of English Grammars, than which there 
is probably no better authority in the English 
language, on page 3 ,3, thus speaks on this point. 
‘« In the language of prophecy we find the past tense 
very often substituted for the future, especially when 
the prediction is remarkably clear and specific.’’ 
Man is a creature of present knowledge only; but 
it is certain that He who sees the end from the 
beginning has sometimes revealed to him and by 
him, things deep in futurity. Thus the sacred seer 
who is esteemed the most eloquent of the ancient 
prophets, more than seven hundred years before 
the events occurred, spoke of the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ as of things already past, and even 
then described them in the phraseology of histori- 
cal facts. ‘* Surely He hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows, yet we did esteem Him strick- 
en, smitten of God and afflicted. But He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him and by His stripes we are healed. 
—lIsa. liii. 4,5. Multiplied instances of a similar 
application of past tenses to future events occur in 
the Bible, especially in the writings of the prophets. 
The same prophet, Isaiah, uses the present tense 
for the future: Chapter ix. 6: ‘For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given.” Yet this 
language refers to Christ, who was not born till 
more than seven hundred years afterward. David 
also says, Ps. xvi. 10; ‘‘ For thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell.” Here he seems to speak of him- 
self, yet he does not refer to himself at all, but to 
Christ, in whom the language was fulfilled more 
than a thousand years afterward, as explained by 
Peter in Acts ii. 31. 


Exactly so with Christ and His apostles, when 
they speak of the future second coming of Christ 
as though immediately to take place. They carry 
the mind right forward to the last generation, and 
then speak of the event from that standpoint, as at 
the very doors. Our Lord in Matt. xxix. an- 
nounces the signs that should herald His coming. 
He addresses the generation that should witness 
them: ‘When ye shall see all these things.” 
Then He says, ‘‘ This generation (the one certainly 
that witnessed the signs) shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled.” Paul more frequently perhaps 
than other New Testament writers, uses this figure 
of anticipation, if we may so call it. ‘‘We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed,’’ he 
says to the Corinthians, ‘‘ in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at. the last trump, for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 
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In the first part of this same chapter he speaks of 
above five hundred disciples who saw the Lord 
after his resurrection, and says that the greater 
part of them remained at that time, but some were 
fallen asleep. By falling asleep, then, he means 
falling in death. ‘* We shall not all sleep,’’ shall 
not all die. Was this true of Paul or any of his 
companions? Did the last trump sound in his 
day? Were the dead raised incorruptible? Were 
the Christians then living exempted from death, 
and changed in a moment? Did this corruptible 
and mortal then put on incorruption and immor- 
tality? Was death then swallowed up in victory? 
Was this all accomplished in Paul’s day? Certainly 
no man in his right mind can so believe. What 
then? Paul simply goes forward to the last genera- 
tion .of Christians, and speaks as if personally 
among them. How beautifully does this manner 
of speech link together the whole Christian family. 
He does not look over into the future and say, 
they, but we; as though he stood in the midst of 
them. The first and last meet together, and we 
are recognized as belonging to the same family, 
and standing in the same company with Paul. So 
in I Thess. iv. 15, he says, ‘‘ We which are alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord,” &c. 
Other like expressions might be given, which on 
the hypothesis I have named are clearly explainable, 
- but on no other. This simple rule frees all these 
passages of every vestige of difficulty, and preserves 
intact and inviolate the teachings of Christ and 
the apostles, Eschatology, or the science of last 
things, occupies a very prominent place in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The 
coming of the Lord, and the coming of the Son 
of Man, stands out prominently upon the pro- 
phetic page. I am firm in the belief that the time 
to which these predictions pertain is nearly reached. 
And I have sincerely desired that Friends would 
try to become better acquainted with what is 
taught in the Holy Scriptures in regard to the 
Great Day of the Lord, that that day may not 
overtake any of them as a thief in the night. 
R. STEWaRT. 


.——-— ome 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Advices from Madagascar, to the sth of First 
month, inform us that a trial has befallen the little 
company of missionaries in the serious illness of 
J. Tregelles Fox, the superintendent of the Medical 


Mission at Antananarivo. Whilst on a journey 
with William Wilson towards the Sakalava country, 
where it was intended to settle a native evangelist, 
at the beginning of the Twelfth month, J. T. F. 
was laid up with Malagasy remittent fever in its 
severest form. Fortunately he was not far from 
Ambohibeloma, where one of the L. M. S. mis- 
sionaries has a residence, and where he was most 
kindly cared for, until in about a week or ten days’ 
time it was deemed advisable to remove him to the 
capital, which was accomplished with great difficulty, 
owing to his extreme exhaustion and fever. There 
he continued in a state hovering almost between 


life and death, down to the time that the mai) 
closed. He was most kindly nursed and tended by 
the missionaries (in addition to his wife who wa 
almost used up) some taking in turns to sit upat 
night, and others caring for his two little chi). 
dren. 

It is about four and a half years since the 
Hospital at Antananarivo was re-opened by J. T. F, 
at the joint instance of the London Missionary 
Society and the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa. 
tion. In addition to the care of this work, he has 
been training up a number of young students, and 
giving instruction to nurses, &c., besides, of course, 
having the medical care of the foreign residents in 
the capital. One of the last letters that he penned 
amid the pressure of his work shortly before his 
illness, after speaking of the ‘‘suffering and 
violence which abounds the world over,” thus 
concludes: ‘‘How thankful we all ought tobe 
who are spared to live without these various causes 
of intense bodily, mental or other suffering and 
misery being [permitted] to affect the comfortable 
current of our lives. Oh! how it ought to make 
us pray and work for others, yet how little we 
seem todo! Would that all had that sure and 
certain hope which can alone uphold through every 
vicissitude which can come to man. May we never 
cast away the confidence in our all-wise and loving 
Father, confidence which has great recompense of 
reward.” 

The Religious Tract Society has just issued a 
little book descriptive of the condition of Galilee 
in the time of Christ. Its author, Dr. S. Merrill, 
claims that it was far from being the despised and 
insignificant province that we are sometimes ac- 
customed to suppose. Within an area of two 
thousand square miles (nearly equal to that of 
Northumberland) there were, according to Josephus, 
204 cities. Nine of these, besides many villages, 
nestled upon the shores of the beautiful’ sea of 
Gennesaret. Nazareth had a population of about 
20,000 souls. From data supplied by Josephus, 
Dr. Merrill concludes that the population of the 
province amounted to three millions. This would 
give a density more than three times as great a 
that of England. Its inhabitants appear to have 
been a hardy, independent Jewish stock—very 
different from the mixed and degenerate population 
of Judea, corrupted by the oppressive alien 
domination of Rome. The climate = — ~ 
a perpetual spring, and the fertility of its so 
a that it oe Tene of the gardens of the world.” 
The fruits that ripened on the plain of Gennesaret 
were so delicious that they were not sent up to the 
festivals at Jerusalem, lest it should be said that the 
people went thither for the sake of these attractions. 
The industries of the province included, amongst 
others, fisheries, wine and oil, wheat, linen, and 
a peculiar sort of pottery. This little work is cal 
culated to give a fresh interest to the study of the 
inspired narratives of the One perfect life, that 


‘was graciously manifested for our example a 


the hardy peasants of Galilee. 
London, Third month ast, 1885. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


LET US MAINTAIN PEACE. 


a 


Apropos of what has recently appeared in the 
glumns of Friends’ Review respecting the peace 
principles of the Society of Friends, is the following 
atract from the article by a Dublin contributor in 
the New York Vation of March 12th, headed 
“The British War Spirit and its effects upon Char- 
ater :”” 

«We do not hear the same expression of con- 
sderation for heathen opponents that was cus- 
mary even in the days of the Indian mutiny or 
te bombardment of Kagoshima. There is no 
rhisper now of a desire to surrender Gibraltar to 
Sain, such as at one period was occasionally heard 
certain doctrinal circles. It is to be doubted 
ybether a protectorate over the Ionian Islands 
would now be abandoned.” 

How much justice there is in the criticism of 
Friends, previously quoted from the same article, it is 
dificult for one on this side of the water to tell. That 
te apathy charged is not altogether due to the 
auses intimated may, however, be assumed. As to 
he three professions generally recognized as such, 
umely, Divinity, Medicine, and Law, it is obvious 
tat the first is directly opposed to one ot the car- 
tinal principles of our Society, and could not be 
hllowed as a profession among any body of people 
tititled to the name of Friends. To the second 


there has never been, so far as known to the writer, 
wy objection made. To the third some individuals 
lave made objection on the ground that, as they 
tmoneously supposed, a lawyer is bound to plead 
nto further the cause of his client whether it be 


honest or not. There is no more obligation upon 
ilawyer to give his aid in a wicked cause than 
won a physician to furnish poison to a patient who 
sould ask for it, nor is there any valid reason 
inown to the writer why one may not follow a 
ulling which is so necessary to the good order of 
wclety and be at the same time a consistent Friend. 
ln the magistracy, though equally necessary, yet 
uder existing laws the difficulty may sometimes be 
peater, depending of course upon what the re- 
qurements of the particular office are. No one is 
morally justified: in accepting a place a condition 
thereof is an engagement to do things of which his 
conscience does not approve. Nor can one: pro- 
ising to be a Friend safely take a pcsition wherein 
kemay be obliged to do any act contrary to the 
pinciples of the Society which he represents. The 
Waring ot a sword, as an emblem of authority, 
ttwial as it may seem, cannot certainly be deemed 
‘wnsistent with a testimony againt its use. But 
vhether these charges, or any of: them, are just or 
wt, they admonish us in our own land that the 
acknowledged influence of our Society in 
t of the important principles which we profess 
Gnnot be maintained in the absence of faithfulness 
mM the part of its individual members. 
_itwould appear that there are many among us 
Dlatter times whose assent to the doctrine of peace 
{0S no further than that of the Christian world at 


large, that it is truein theory, but at times utterly 
incapable of being maintained in practice ; and who 
in a similar case would answer as did an excited 
‘* patriotic ’’ German gentleman whom the writer 
met in 1867, just after the first war cloud between 
Bismarck and Napoleon III. had been allayed: 
‘* Ah yes, peace is beautiful and greatly to be de- 
sired, but peace is impossible until France is 
whipped.” B. P. M. 


Baltimore, Third mw, 23d, 1885. 


From The Southern Workman, Tenth Mo. 1884. 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


The Hampton school opens again more hope- 
fully, strongly and in better shape than ever, with 
five hundred and ninety boarding students (besides _ 
twenty-eight day pupils), representing fourteen 
States and territories; their average is between 
seventeen and eighteen years; two fifths are girls, 
and one hundred and twenty-seven are Indians. 
The three grand divisions are as follows: 

Normal classes (a three years’ course)—Colored 
317; Indians 22. Indian classes, preparatory ; (a 
three years’ course) 98. Work classes (one to three 
years’ course) who work days and study nights— 
Colored 174; Indians 7. 

By the first of next January all are expected to 
be well accommodated. Four girls are now 
crowded into small rooms meant for only two, 
awaiting the completion of the new brick cottage 
which will hold sixty young women. It will cost 
seventeen thousand five hundred dollars, of which 
fourteen thousand five hundred are already given 
or pledged. The three thousand needed will, we 
hope, soon be made up ‘by friends; the pro rata 
cost of one room for two girls is three hundred 
dollars. 

CURRENT EXPENSES. 


Fifty thousand dollars must be raised this year 
to meet current expenses. 

For half of this we look to annual scholarships 
of seventy dollars, the tuition or cost of education 
for each student, which they, having their own 
board and clothes to provide, cannot pay. Last 
year $21,000 were contributed in scholarships. 

For the other half, we hope for donations of any 
amount for general purposes and for legacies, with- 
out which, of Jate years, the school would have 
been unable to pay its way. 

Besides government payment for board and 
clothing of Indians, the annual expenses are sixty- 
five thousand dollars. The State of Virginia pays 
ten thousand dollars yearly interest on the Agri- 
cultural College land scrip fund (assigned to 
Hampton Institute to expend for the colored race), 
and interest on the endowment fund amounts to 
five thousand dollars. 

Seventy dollars educates a student for one year. 

Fifteen hundred dollars educates one perpetually. 

The condition of the enfranchised Negro points 
to the black teacher as the man for the hour. 
Hampton’s graduates have proved, as a class, suc- 
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cessful, exemplary and self-supporting leaders of 
their people towards a Christian civilization. 

In the exigency of the Indian, citizenship, labor 
and law, are the only hope. To teach them Eng- 
lish and industry, and to secure to them lands in 
severalty, is the objective point of their friends. 

Of the one hundred and three trained Sioux and 
others sent home since 1881, eight have died, 
eleven have relapsed to wild life, and thirteen have 
returned for more instruction in books and tools. 
The rest are teachers, mechanics, farmers and em- 
ployees chiefly in the Government service at the 
agencies. The great majority have turned ort well 
in spite of the low life around them. 

Ignorance of and faithlessness in the capacity of 
the Indians is part of the nation’s crime against 
them. 

The school has been filled with students in faith 
in the friends of the races which it is trying to 
lift up. 

No reduction of numbers has been made because 
of the business depression which threatens our in- 
come this year. Efforts will be made fo extend 
interest in the school, as well as to make it more 
worthy of the confidence and support which we ask. 

The entire Negro race has, since the emancipa- 
tion, unquestionably advanced. Its promising youth 
deserve a chance. Who will give it them? 


— om 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Woman’s Union Missionary Society is now 
m., its twenty-fifth year of useful work Among 
its earliest enterprises was the establishment of the 
American Home in Calcutta, and the instruction 
of the secluded women and girls in the zenanas of 
that city. A report has recently been received of 
a remarkable meeting of the 13 schools, with 1,167 
pupils, under the care of the Doremus American 
Zenana Mission. The meeting was addressed by 


ment of India, who said: ‘* That you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing over 1,000 native girls to your 
schools is a most marvelous and hopeful fact. It 
means that in more than 1,000 Hindovu homes over 
1,000 Hindoo mothers will become centres of 
more or iess enlightened influence to their sons and 
daiughters yet to come.”’ Referring to the fact that 


this work was begun in Calcutta 22 years ago, he | 


considered the change that had come ‘over the pros- 
pect of womanhood in Bengal in that period. 
1861-62 the Bengal Educational Report was abso- 
lutely silent respecting female education. In 1882- 
83 the subject was elaborately discussed. There 
are now 1,393 separate girls’ schools recognized 
by the State, with over 58,600 girls under instruc- 
tion. 
doo lady holding her own with the more advanced 
scholars of the sterner sex.’’—J//ustrated Christian 
Weekly. 

Five new churches were organized by the mission 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in Japan last 
year, making 35 in all, with 2,948 members. 


| dently wants the work done, so go on. 
| course, like this region to be worked by Germans, 





In | 


** Nay, more,’’ he added, ‘‘ we find the Hin- | 





THE Goop Work IN AFRIcA,—The reputed dis. 
coveries of Dr. Pogge and Lieut. Wissmann ip 
Central Africa, have been received in some quar- 
ters with a grain of allowance, probably owing to 
the fact that the records of the German Explora- 
tion Society have not appeared in book form; Dr, 
Pogge, who was at the head of the expedition, 
having died at Loanda. 

Dr. Summers, the’ first volunteer for Bishop 
Taylor's Mission, has been for years studying up 
Africa, and it has been mainly through him and 
Bishop Taylor that the attention of Americans has 
been called to these recent discoveries. Dr. Sum. 
mers preceded by several weeks the rest of the 
missionaries, and has been aiding Bishop Taylor in 
arranging for the reception of the party at Loanda, 
and for their journey into the interior. Before 
leaving Europe, however, he visited James Steven- 
son, of Glasgow, President of the African Lakes 
Co., and received assurances of such  assist- 
ance from that Company as circumstances may 
permit. Healso went to Berlin and presented his 
credentials to the Pre:_Jent of the German African 
Society. We give the account in his own words, 
and the reader will see previous statements have 
been authentic: ‘I had expected to find a 
materialistic German scientist, but the Lord had 
been before us, and -when the President, Admiral 
Von Schleinitz, had finished reading my letters, he 
said: ‘ Well, this is just what I have been trying 
todo. I tried to get men and means to establish 
a line of mission stations just along this route, and 
had in mind the sending of the missionaries with 
our last expedition, but was unsuccessful with re 
gard to both men and means, but the Lord evi- 
I would of 


but as there are no Germans ready for it Americans 
will be just as acceptable. I will send word to both 


| our expeditions in the Dark Continent to give you 


| every assistance in their power.’”—Friends’ Mis- 
A. Mackenzie, Home Secretary of the Govern- | sionary Advocate. 


THERE is a wonderful revival of religion taking 
place at Adana, one of the most important cities in 
the old kingdom of Cilicia, Asia Minor. The Amer- 
ican missionaries have been laboring prayerfully 
for many years in this great Turkish city with vary- 
ing success, and now the harvest time has come. 


THERE ARE now between three and four 
hundred Christian schools in China, containing 
over six thousand pupils. A Presbyterian lady 
missionary, mentioning this phase of Christian 
work, claims that through the agency of these 
schools, ‘‘ before many years, if the church be 
faithful to her trust, the whole Chinese Empire will 
be full of light.” 


AsouT 10,000 English-speaking natives are each 
year sent out from the four Universities of India. 
Though the course of study is entirely secular, the 


| influence on the minds of intelligent young mea 


must be opposed to the native religion and super 
stitions, and must prepare the way for the educa 
tion of the native women. 
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EIGHTEEN years ago the Turkish Government 
grested and imprisoned a number of Moslems 
charged with reading the Christian Scriptures and 
yith attending Christian chapels. The activity of 
ihe police at that time struck terror into the hearts 
of these inquirers and seemed to close the Moslem 
feld against all Christian teaching. Since that 
ime over 80,000 copies of the Bible, or parts of 
the Bible, in the Turkish language, and printed in 
the character used by Moslems only, have been 
gid in the Turkish Empire. This large sale of 
Scriptures to Moslems is, perhaps, not so remarka- 
ble, since Mohammed in his earlier teachings often 
referred his disciples to the Christian Bible for con- 
frmation of his statements.—/ndependent. 

ACaprain of the Salvation Army writes from 
Ceylon, Nov. 25, 1884:—‘‘Some scores of Budd- 
hists have recently got saved. Everybody is aston- 
ished at the conversion of the heathen in such 
large numbers. Invitations are coming from near- 
lyevery part of the island. The work is hard and 
trying. Barefooted, and in native clothing, and 
living only on food given by the villagers, it is in- 
deed a life of self denial. We have no houses, ex- 
cept small mud huts lent by the natives, which 
ae often abominably filthy. Occasionally we 
spend the night in some cave, or even under the 
trees. Ceylon abounds with snakes, and wild ele- 
phants are often seen rushing through the jungles, 
but no harm comes near us. God protects his 
own.” —Friend of Missions. 


— eee —_—_____ 


RURAL. 


RECLAIMING New LanD.—Few farms are entirely 
wder cultivation by their owners. Not infre- 
quently the land lying in disuse is the most fertile 
part of the farm, and will repay for reclaiming. 
Yet little of this important work is done, compared 
with what should be accomplished. The work of 
dearing up land comprised the most of farming in 
the early settlement of the country. It was severe 
work, and the pioneers had probably a surfeit of 
this employment. ‘To their successors clearing up 
new land has perhaps seemed more laborious than 
it really is, There is also a prevalent idea that the 
land which was not thought valuable for cultivation 
years ago is not likely to prove So now. In some 
cases this is true. Steep hillsides, if cleared of 
their original forests, should only be cleared for the 
purpose of replanting with more valuable kinds of 
timber. There are probably also many places 
where land is of litile value, and can be more 
Profitably used for growing timber than for any- 
thing else. 

Some of the land, however, that the early set 
tlers rejected as worthless is now most valuable. 
0 heavily wooded districts their great horror was 
‘surplus of water. They could not under-drain 
on account of tree roots. -In the original forest 
Water evaporated so slowly that the wet land ap- 
peared much wetter than it has since proved to be. 

ur low lands, when drained and reclaimed; are 
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more valuable than any other tracts. It is very 
possible, when we take to timber-growing, that we 
shall cover the hill-tops with trees, and put our 
houses, orchards, and cultivated fields on the lower 
lands, which will then be’sheltered from the fierce 
storms that often prevail. In these cold Winter 
days we are tempted to think that the early settlers 
made a mistake in clearing all the hill-sides. It 
was not a mistake for their times, however: and if 
we find it an evil, it is one which we can easily 
remedy. Undoubtedly our low, timbered lands 
are- naturally more fertile than the uplands. In 
this respect those localities are fortunate where the 
earliest clearings were made on high ground ; for 
it leaves us better land to work up now. 

It must be confessed, however, that the first one 
or two years’ experience in working this new land 
is often disappointing. The large crops our fathers 
reported from the stump lots newly burned over 
are not commonly secured on new land at the pres- 
ent time. We do not burn it over as they did, 
and, being wetter, it needs under-draining and the 
action of light and frost to put it into tillable con- 
dition. This isa slower process than the old plan 
of burning the cleared land so severely that nearly 
one-half its vegetable matter is left in the form of 
ashes on the surface. We cannot afford to burn 
trunks of trees, as the early settlers did, merely 
for the sake of getting them out of the way. Nor 
can we expect that our new land, with all its tim- 
ber sold off, will equal the virgin fertility of forest 
land, where all the original growth was returned 
to the soil in ashes. 

The most satisfactory reclamation of land is of 
low, marshy soils near large cities, where they can 
be used for market gardening. The thorough un- 
der-draining of a marsh, when it is proposed to 
convert it into good land, is always expensive ; but 
when done the land is of the best, and the improve- 
ment is one of a permanent character. This kind 
of marsh land can often be purchased very cheaply. 
Rated by its present productive value it is worth 
little or nothing. Make it dry land, and it in- 
creases the value of all the property in its vicinity. 
The business of gardening and furnishing milk for 
the city market may sometimes be advantageously 
combined on such land; and each branch of busi- 
ness will supplement the other. In this way young 
men with skill and energy, but with very little cap- 
ital, are sometimes able to make good homes for 
themselves, after a very few years, from what was 
originally regarded as almost worthless territory.— 
American Cultivator. 


= 


Sir Down.—Few persons have any idea of the 
amount of strength wasted in standing on the feet. 
There are times when it is requisite that men and 
women shall stand ; but in a very great number of 
instances persons consume their strength needlessly 


by standing when they might sit. In stand- 
ing various muscles are brought into use; the 
heart is compelled to do more work; the pulse 
beats more rapidly ; and a person who stands all 
day and does nothing else, will exhaust much 
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vital force. It is easier and much more sensible 
to sit down. You have five minutes to spend in 
conversation: ‘‘ Be seated, please ;’? and when the 
time has expired you will be all the more fresh 
and vigorous for active work. 

Persons who are always on ‘dress parade,” 
exhaust much strength for little or no purpose, 
and when emergencies come they have no power 
to meet them. Many a man who has the repu- 
tation of being lazy, accomplishes far more than 
the fussy martinets who thus characterize him. 
They exhaust their strength in putting on the ap- 
pearance of activity when nothing is to be done; 
he lounges and seems listless and indifferent ; 
but let an emergency arise, and suddenly the 
sleepy man wakes up, and astonishes the beholders 
by a power and vigor of action which nobody 
supposed that he possessed. The great art of ac- 
complishing work is to waste no strength, but 
rather save where it is possible, that we may use it 
where we must use it, and have a sufficiency for 


every emergency that may arise.—Zhe Common 
People. 
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YEARLY MEETINGs will begin, week after next, 
with that which holds its sessions in Philadelphia. 
Afterwards will follow London, Dublin, New York, 
New England, Canada and the rest. Would that 
they were all in perfect unity with each other, as 
well as within themselves! May it be the prayerful 
endeavor of all to increase, not only in love and 
faith, but each in such an approach to what is best 
in the others, that, being very near to our common 
Lord and Master, we cannot be far apart from one 
another. 

Interesting information concerning all the Yearly 
Meetings and their constituent parts, with names 
of resident ministers, and other particulars, is given 
in the new ‘‘ Book of Meetings,” lately published 
by Joseph H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio. 


UtyssEs S. Grant will be chiefly remembered 
in history, as the military commander who brought 
to a successful close the great civil war, by which 
the doom of slavery on this continent was settled 
forever. No objection to war in the abstract should 
prevent us from recognizing the importance of this 
service to our nation and to civilization ; rendered 
as it was by a man educated, as most men are, to 
believe the defence of his country by arms to be 
an imperative duty. Nor will it be forgotten that, 
when the strife was ended, magnanimity towards 


the conquered was conspicuously shown by General 
Grant ; and that, while some in the North would 
have imposed. terms which might have prolonged 
the bitterness of the conflict, his memorable words 
were, ‘* Let us have peace.”’ 

But the fame of this great man as a civil ruler, 
when President of the United States, will gain 
more and more with the progress of time, because 
of his decided action in bringing about a course of 
justice and beneficence towards the Indians. As 
‘¢ Peace hath its victories, no less than War,’’ this 
so-called ‘* Quaker policy’’ has, during the years 
that have followed, saved the lives of many thou- 
sands of men, white and red, who would other. 
wise, beyond doubt, have slaugitered each other in 
continuous or successive Indian wars. The era of 
Indian civilization, thus begun, has been so fruitful 
of good, that we cannot imagine any government 
being so unrighteous or so unwise as to abandonit. 
As a principle or theory, at least, it must now be 
perpetuated as the policy of the nation. 

Ex-President Grant’s tour around the world was 
remarkable, especially for the respect shown to hm 
by the ‘* powers that be ” of all nations. His love 
of peace, and appreciation of the evils of war, were 
proved by the part taken by him in counseling and 
promoting the adjustment of an impending diffi. 
culty between China and Japan. 

Personally, there has been much to admire in 
this distinguished man. Habitually just to all, over- 
generosity towards his friends has been his most 
costly infirmity; no noted man in our time has 
suffered so grievously from misplaced confi- 
dence. When in the command of men during the 
disturbing scenes of the war, it was said that he was 
(unlike many others in like positions) free from the 
vice of profanity. Once called ‘‘ the silent man,” 
he has shown that, when expression was called for, 
he was capable, with voice and pen, of saying what 
he would with propriety and dignity. 

Many prayers are ascending, at the time when 
these sentences are written, that the last hours of 
one whom our nation has so delighted to honor, 
may be brightened by an assured trust in Him to 
whom the greatest, as well as the least, of men, 
must look, as their Redeemer. Made, through 
Him, “‘ more than conqueror ”’ over death and the 
grave, it may be hoped that, in his last earthly rec- 
ollections, no war-cry on the most victorious 
battle field will come back to his ears with so grate- 
ful asound as these: ‘Let us have peace.” “* My 
peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” 
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WHICHEVER triumphs over the other, in the 
present conflict between France and China, many 
men will perish, many widows and orphans will 
have to lament the fruitless strife. Our intuitive 
sense of justice, crying out against the unprovoked 
attack by the more ‘‘ civilized’’ power, leads to a 
sympathy with China, and a strong preference that 
she should not be conquered and made a prey to 
the rapacity of France. If it prove true that the 
late summary victory of the Chinese has been fol- 
lowed by an offer of that nation to accept the pro- 
posal of France, sent before the battle of Lang-Son, 
to negotiate for peace, we may hope that the sober 
sense of the French will suffice to induce them to 
act favorably on that acceptance. But then, what 
will become of Madagascar? May it be, that witha 
change in the government, France may be called 
back from its brigand policy of conquest over feeble 
powers, to look to the establishment of its own 
not yet secure republican institutions. Of these 
we should have more hope, if it were not that the 
opposition to Romish priestly domination has gone 
so far.as to include practically the rejection of all 
religion in the foundation of the State. Our own 
republic would have had but a poor chance of sur- 
vival, a century ago, through the dark days of the 
Confederation, but that, behind and beneath the 
“Declaration of Independence,” and all that fol- 

‘lowed, were the abiding truths and principles of 
Protestant Christianity. Without these, no republic 
is likely to be permanent, in France or elsewhere. 


MUCH ATTENTION is now given, by philanthro- 
pists and students of social science, to the question 
of the best treatment of criminals sentenced to con- 
finement under the law. One of the most inter- 
esting experiments of late years, is that of the El- 
mira Reformatory, in New York State. To this, 
only men are sent, between the ages of 16 and 30 
yeats ; those, also, who have never before been 
convicted of a crime rendering them liable to im- 
Prisonment. Three grades of inmates of the Re. 
formatory exist; the position of each one being 
determined by his standing (as each is marked with 
precision day by day) in conduct, labor, and at- 
tention to the school exercises which are a part of 
the system. Eight hours of daily labor are required 
by the law of the State; the schooling being con- 
ducted in the evenings. On entrance, each man 
is placed in the intermediate grade; his going up 
or down then depends upon himself. Privileges of 
a desirable kind are attached to the highest grade ; 
and continuance in it for a year entitles the prisoner 
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to dismissal on a six months’ probationary parole. 
If, at the end of that time, his monthly reports, 
corroborated by other testimony, are satisfactory, 
he is entirely at liberty. In the lower grades, a 
prisoner may be detained throughout the maximum 
time. affixed by law to the crime for which he is 
sentenced to confinement. The Superintendent of 
this Reformatory is a man of unusual executive 
ability, and has absolute authority in the institu- 
tion. Every inmate is with him a subject of care- 
ful individual study and treatment; and his good 
judgment, sympathy and firmness have obtained for 
him the respect and affection of all the six hundred 
men placed under his care. 


With this system of combined labor and intel- 
lectual training, under very rigid but not too op- 
pressive discipline, eighty per cent. of all admitted 
are said to be so far reformed as not again to come 
under punishment as criminals. Some of the re- 
maining number prove incorrigible while in the in- 
stitution; others lapse into crime after leaving it, 
In strong contrast with this proportion of success, 
however, it is reported that only forty per cent. of 
those who pass through a term of ordinary deten- 
tion in a State prison, avoid or escape subsequent 
recommitment. 

Clear proof is given in these results, of the great 
advantages of a wise adjustment of rewards and 
punishments, as impelling motives; and still more 
especially, of the importance of continued training, 
in the formation and change of habits; indeed, in 
the construction of character. Many of the crimi- 
nal class become such early in life ; partly from the 
inheritance of peculiar morbid tendencies, and 
partly from example, and surrounding associations. 
Take them from all such unfavorable circumstances, 
and give them something to work for and hope for, 
while obliged to adapt themselves to a regular and 
harmless mode of living, and in time they may lose 
the criminal habits which made them the enemies 
of society. Then they are safe to be at large like 
other people. 

This régime does not, however, ot itself, make 
men truly virtuous. ‘‘ Other people,” those who 
never enter a prison, are not all so. We regret to 
learn that the very superior administrator of the 
Elmira Reformatory does not, in his own manage- 
ment, emphasize strongly the religious element as 
a factor in the modification of character. There 
is reason to believe, from experience, that it is, 
when judiciously introduced, the most powerful of 
all motives and influences for such an effect. In 
appreciating the comparative results of the Elmira 























and of other penal institutions, it must be remem- 
bered that the latter usually receive criminals of all 
ages and stages of confirmed depravity ; while the 
former takes charge only of such as are confined 
on account of their first conviction. Those who 
have known something of the history of the Indi- 
ana State Prison for Women, while under the super- 
intendence of Sarah Smith, will be ready to be- 
lieve, with us, that, while regular employment and 
well-adapted mental training, with firm discipline, 
will, as shown at Elmira, accomplish much, yet, 
for real tranformation of character, warm and posi- 
tive religious teaching and personal Christian in- 
fluence will do the most of all. Through them, as 
instruments, Divine power has, not seldom, out of 
very ‘‘stones, raised up children unto Abraham.”’ 
It is true, at the same time, that injudicious teach. 
ing about religious matters, with sentimental and 
pseudo-philanthropic ‘‘ coddling’? of offenders 
against law, often does a great deal of harm. What. 
ever may fall short of perfection in the Elmira 
system, the lesson of its success is one well worthy 
of being pondered by all who are interested in the 


reform and restoration of those who belong to the 
criminal class. 
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THROUGH AN ACCIDENT, the addresses on some 
copies of our paper for last week, to be distributed 
in Philadelphia, were lost, and they failed to be 
delivered. We will be obliged if those subscribers 
who did not receive their copies will let us know 
their names, so that they may be re-sent. 


——EEEE—>—>_———_—_—_——— 















DIED. 
HAWORTH.— Died, suddenly, at Albuquerque, 


worth, aged 53 years; a member of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting. 

For a time a student at Earlham and _ after- 
ward at Haverford College, James Haworth en- 
tered upon manhood with the impulses and con- 
flicts of a strong character. At the outbreak of 
the civil war he entered the army and became a 
member of General Garfield's staff. At the close of 
the war his former religious convictions were greatly 
deepened, and he reunited himself with Friends, After 
the adoption by the Government of the “ New Indian 
Policy” in 1870, he became much interested in the 














United States Indian Agent for the Kiowas and Co- 
manches. Here his peace principles were severely 
tested, for his life was in frequent peril, but were ever 
faithfully maintained. Unarmed himself, he wel- 
comed to his presence armed Indians who came with 







trust and moral power, 





In the midst of most per- 























tained and led by Him.” 
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New Mexico, Third mo. 12th, 1885, James M. Ha- 












elevation of the Indians, and in 1873 was appointed’ 








hostile intent, and won them to a better mind by his 


plexing duties he walked, as he himself said, “ As it 
were holding up my hand continually that it might be 
clasped by my Heavenly Father, that I might be sus- 
After five years’ successful 
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management of those Indians, during which he saw 
some of them become incipient Christians, he was 
obliged by an almost fatal illness to abandon his 
charge. He was afterwards made a Special Agent, 
and while in care of the Quapaw Agency, he helped 
to organize the believing Modocs asa church, Later 
he was made an Indian Inspector, and finally by the 
unsolicited action of the Secretary of the Interior was 
appointed United States Superintendent of Indian 
Education, He supervised the plans and the estab. 
lishment of the training schools at Genoa, Chilocco 
and Lawrence, and was very efficient in helping for. 
ward the system of industrial education adopted by 
the Government. After spending some weeks at 
Washington the past winter, doing all in his power to 
perfect the provisions for Indian schools in the appro- 
priation bill, he hastened westward, called at his home, 
and then pressed on towards Santa Fé to plant a 
school: there, to inspect others, and from thence to 
proceed to Oregon that he might direct the transfer of 
the Forest Grove school to its new site atSalem. But 
at Albuquerque he died suddenly, in the full vigor of 
his powers, and in the height of his usefulness. He 
was translated from his devoted and loving service for 
his Lord here toa higher sphere, to meet Him who 
said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” He wasa 
man of true courage, fitted by Christian grace and tact 
to meet the variety of men with whom he was called to 
come into contact, and unfaltering in his practical 
love to the Indians, thousands of whom, both young 
and old, will cherish his memory as one who was their 
steadfast and efficient friend. Earnest in his promo- 
tion of Bible-schools, fervent in prayer, frequent in 
exhortation in meetings for worship, he was in almost 
every respect a most fruitful Christian, 


PRETLOW.—At his residence, in Wayne county, 
Ind., Second mo, 21st, 1885, Robert Scott Pretlow, aged 
nearly 64 years. 

During his illness of seyeral days, although his phys- 
ical suffering was at times very great, he often spoke 
of that being all—the mind was at rest and in perfect 
peace. His voice was often heard in prayer and 
thanksgiving ; much of his talk to those around him, 
was of the goodness and the mercy of God, and the 
importance of Christians giving positive tesimony for 
Christ ; saying that unbelief is the sin of the world, 
One of his last testimonies in his meeting was, “I 
know my name is written in heaven, Henceforth 
there is laid up for me acrownof righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day.” He was an esteemed member of Dublin Month- 
ly Meeting, and was gathered as a shock of corn fully 
ripe into the heavenly garner. 

Christian Worker please copy. 
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Tue Bisuop or LiverPoor in his recent charge 
to the clergy of his diocese, made a powerful plea 
on behalf of house-to-house visitation, in order to 
reach those who are beyond the pale of present 
religious efforts. He revealed what is really the 
one great necessity of our times in reference to the 
masses of people who are living in utter disregard 
of God, when he said the true remedy lies ina 
multiplication of living agents who would ‘go to 
| work as the Apostle St. Paul used to do, and visit 

house after house and room after room with the 

simple message of the Gospel, telling the story of 

the cross, and approaching every one with love, 
! sympathy, and sanctified common sense.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON 111. 
PAUL GOING TO ROME. Acts xxviii, 115. 


Gotpgen Text.—He thanked God and took courage. Acts xxviii. 15. 


The whole company of nearly 300 persons had 
escaped safe to shore. This, when we take into 
account their prolonged exposure to the cold, rain 
and tempest, and the exhaustion incident to insuf- 
ficient food and long anxiety, is in itself almost a 
miracle. Certainly many of them owed their lives 
to the prayers, and self-forgetful courage of the 
Apostle Pau!. There is a striking contrast between 
Jonah, when, fleeing from the face of the Lord, he 
brought disaster on those with whom he sailed, and 
Paul, who being consciously zz God's will, was the 
means of salvation and blessing to his fellow pas- 
sengers. 


1. The island was called Melita. Melita has 
been identified almost beyond doubt with Malta, 
an island near the middle of the Mediterranean, 
between Europe and Africa. It is 17 miles in 
length and 9 miles in its greatest breadth. 


2. The barbarous people. R. V., the barba- 
rians. This word was used by the Greeks and 
Romans of persons who could not speak their lan- 
guage. I Cor. xiv. 11. It has here the force of 
“natives.” The natives of Malta were of Phceni- 
cian origin, from the opposite coasts of Carthage, 
in Africa. Wo little kindness. R.V. No common 
kindness. In their treatment of the shipwrecked 
crew they were far removed from our ordinary 
notion of barbarians. Because of the present rain 
and because of the cold. The rain was doubtless 
the remains of the long tempest. The cold of a 
northeasterly wind at this season was proverbial. 


3. And when Paul had gathered. ‘* Paul, with 
that indomitable activity and disregard of self which 
neither danger nor fatigue could check, was busy 
amongst the busiest collecting fuel.’—Farrar. 
Thus he again exemplifies Christ’s word about the 
greatness of serving. Matt. xx. 25—28; Matt. 
Xx, To—12; Lu. xxii. 24—27. A bundle of 
sticks. The word in the original would apply very 
ftly to the brushwood and furze which is said to be 
the only. material growing in this part of Malta of 
which a fire could be made.—Cambridge Bible. 
There came a viper out of the heat. R.V., by 


reason of the heat. It had been lying torpid among | 
It is | 


the roots, but now the heat had revived it. 
said that the viper has disappeared from Malta; 
but those who have studied the habits of animals 


know that such an instance would be by no means | 


unparalleled. 

4. And when the barbarians saw. The natives 
knew that the poisoned fangs by which alone it 
could hang were bedded in the hand, and they 
knew the virulence of the poison now in contact 
with the life blood.—Buéser. No doubt this man 


vengeance (R. V. justice) suffereth not to live. 
€y saw that Paul was a prisoner, and thinking 





| @ bloody flux. 





| 


Sa murderer whom though he hath escaped the sea 


| 
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that a dreadful fate was about to befall him, they 
reasoned that he must be a murderer. 


5. Howbeit he shook off the beast. Evidently 
Paul was perfectly self-possessed and calm. He 
knew that a venomous beast would not be suffered 
to interfere with God’s designs already revealed to 
him. Now was literally fulfilled Christ’s parting 
promise, Mark xvi. 18. These signs were in- 
tended to be proofs of His divine power accom- 
panying His children in their work for Him, and 
twice at least when they were vouchsafed to Paul 
(here and Acts xiv. 9—11) they were received as 
proofs of divinity by those who saw them. In the 
present instance Paul came as an unaccredited 
prisoner, and there was a special reason why God 
should furnish him with clear credentials. 

7. Jn the same quarters were bossessions. R. V. 
Now in the neighborhood of that place were lands 
belonging, &c. By a curious coincidence the 
present country residence of the English governor 
is not far from the same spot. 

8. The father of Publius lay sick of a fever and 
Literally ‘‘ with fevers and dysen- 
tery.” The plural ‘‘fevers” probably indicates 
attacks of a recurrent fever. Zo whom Paul en- 
tered in. Paul repaid the governor’s kindness by 
healing his father. Heb. xiti. 2; Matt. x. 4o—42. 
And healed him. Another of the signs promised 
(Mark xvi. 18) fulfilled. : 

9. So when this was done others also. 
The rest also. 

10. Who also honored us with many honors. 
Courtesies. The presence of Paul was a means of 
blessing, not only to the islanders, but also to his 
fellow voyagers who shared in tae courtesies heaped 
upon him. 

11. After three months. Probably about the 8th 
of Second month when, according’ to Pliny, navi- 
gation opened again. A ship of Alexandria, most 
likely another corn ship which, more fortunate than 
the first, had gained the shelter of the harbor at Va- 
letta before the hurricane began. Whose sign was 
Castor and Pollux. R. V. Whose sign was the 
Twin Brothers. They were the sons of Jupiter and 
Leda, and supposed to have special power over 
winds and waves. The sign was not a figure head, 
but was painted or carved on each side of the prow. 

12. And landing at Syracuse. This famous city 
was on the east coast of Sicily, about 30 miles from 
Malta. Ships bound from Alexandria to Italy com- 
monly put in here for purposes of trade. 

13. From thence we fetcheda compass. R.V. We 
made a circuit. The wind was probably from the 
west, compelling them to sail by a circuitous sweep 
to Rhegium. Thence after one day, the wind 


ROY: 


| having changed to the south, they sailed without 


danger through the Straits of Messina between the 
famous rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Cha- 
rybdis, and came to Puteoli, then the chief port of 
[taly, in the northwestern corner of the Bay of 
Naples. 

14. And were desired to tarry with them seven 
days. Julius no doubt repeated his former cuurtesy 
to Paul. Ch. xxvii. 3. This delay would give 
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HELPING THE CAUSE. 


A writer tells of a sturdy old Methodist, who, 
with another old brother, was in the habit of shout- 
ing in the church on meeting-day when things went 
well. One day the other brother kept silent, while 
our sturdy brother went off as usual. Meeting in 
the churchyard after service he said to his com- 
panion in holy joy: 

“You didn’t shout to-day. What was the mat- 
ter?” 

Said the other, ‘‘I didn’t feel like it.’’ 

“‘T didn’t either,’’ said the shouting brother ; 
“but I thought it would Ae/p the cause.” 

He seemed to have an idea that about so much 
pious racket would be helpful to ‘‘ the cause,’’ 
whether it was the genuine expression of devout 

‘ joy, or a fusillade of noisy pretence. He was not 
entirely singular in his views. There are many 
persons whose religious exercises are largely in- 
tended to ‘‘help the cause.” They sing words 
which they do not mean, they pray prayers which 
they do not expect to have answered, they shout 
and babble with a mock enthusiasm, and they think 
they are helping ‘‘ the cause.” 

It may be they are. But whad cause is it that 
can be helped by pretence, and sham, and hypoc- 
risy? Certainly it cannot be the cause of Christ, 
for that does not depend upon such pretentious 
performances. He who desires ‘‘truth in the 
inward parts,”’ wants none of this empty babble to 
help His cause along. He who hates hypocrisy, 
and requires that men should serve him in spirit 
and in truth, in simplicity, in sincerity, and with 
godly fear, is not in the least dependent for the 
welfare of His cause upon empty noise, and words 
o do not express the inward thoughts of the 
eart. 

We shall best help the cause of God by being 
honest in the sight of God, by speaking the things 
which we mean, and expressing emotions which we 
feel, by telling the honest truth, or maintaining 
silence until we have something to say which we 
are not ashamed to tell. And if we draw near to 
God, He surely will draw near te us, and we shall 
have cause for real joy, and praise, and thanksgiving, 
instead of the empty and hypocritical babble with 


which men try to ‘‘ help the cause.”"— The ( Boston) 
Christian, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract from a letter to a member of the W. F, M. A. 

of Friends in Philadelphia : 
Taronpa, HosHANGABAD, Inp1A, First mo. 2gth. 1885. 

DEAR FRIEND—Thy welcome letter of Twelfth mo. 
13th, enclosing the drafts for £60 and the extra money 
for photographs, reached me safely, Please accept 
for thyself and convey to those friends who have so 
kindly and liberally subscribed, our heartfelt thanks 
for their sympathy and interest in our work ; indeed, 
we hardly know how to express ourselves suitably in 
return for your very generous help. 

I wrote to M. H. Garrett some time ago when I 
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heard she was collecting the money for our hospital, 
to tell her that through the kindness of some English 
and Irish friends a building had been put up, and that 
we would not require such a large sum of money. I 
do not know whether my letter reached her or not; 
certainly it did not before thy letter was posted. 

The building, though erected, is not properly finished, 
but still has afforded a shelter to many suffering crea- 
tures; we had not means to put in doors or make 
proper bath-room accommodations, or furnish it; now 
we shall be able to do so, 

With reference to the houses for inquirers, lest my 
letter should have gone astray, I had better give you 
a little explanation. Many of our new converts and 
2 wish to live on our compound, where they 
will be out of the reach of the temptations and perse- 
cutions of city life. We have five Christian families 
living there, but have not room for more, and have 
now several inquirers anxious to remain and earn their 
living if they could only have a place to live amongst 
Christians; two converts who have settled down are 
anxious to bring their wives ; indeed, one has gone to 
fetch his. Thou canst see that these young women, 
brought and put to live in the city amongst their 
heathen neighbors, and whose husbands have only 
lately come out themselves from heathendom, are not 
likely to learn much amongst such surroundings; we 
should like to have them amongst Christian influences; 
then, as they get strong in the faith, draft them off to 
live in the city, where they may let their light shine 
amongst their heathen neighbors; but the light must 
first be kindled and fanned into a strong flame before 
it can shine, or it will be quickly extinguished. We 
have tollowed that plan so far, the older and more 
experienced Christians living in the city, and the 
younger ones on our compound. I do not think they 
should be nursed and pampered always, but it is very 
necessary that they should be surrounded by good in- 
fluences at first. 

Thou asks if we are encouraged in our work. We 
are very much so indeed; our late camping tours are 
showing us that the seed seems to be springing up a 
little, and the name of the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour becoming known in the district. 

The Mission here is comparatively recent, having 
only keen established ten years. Charles Gayford, 
my husband’s predecessor, was at first occupied in 
building and arranging, and when fairly started, de- 
voted himself more especially to the city work ; when 
my husband came, now more than six years ago, the 
name of Christ was not so much as known in many of 
the surrounding villages. He is essentially an evan- 
gelist, as he says “ he came here to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen,” So he has gone about a great deal 
in the district, overseeing the city work too; through 
the preaching and the books sold by the colporteur, 
there is not a village we go into now where the pur- 
pose of our visit is not known, This year we find the 
people not only willing to /ésten, but ready to acknowl. 
edge Christ, in conjunction with their own gods. Of 
course that is not sufficient, but still it is a step in the 
right direction. In some places we have found those 
who say they have given up all other worship, only 
they have not yet come to breaking caste. 

In one village lately a-crowd of little boys came 
round our tent soon after our arrival, and began sing- 
ing a Christmas hymn, beginning 

“Isa Masih mera pramahachaya "— 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of my soul, 


They had heard my husband and one of the native 
preachers singing it last year, and had picked it up. 
Singing a hymn to a native air is the way they gather 
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acrowd round them in the markets. The native 
music is very monotonous and strange to our ears, but 
they like it best, and do not care at all for the hymns 
set to our tunes, 

The distribution of medicines is a great help; in 
every village there is an average of forty people who 
receive it, and the opportunity is taken then of telling 
of the Great Physician ready to hea! their souls. There 
seems to have been a special blessing on this branch 
of the work, and many wonderful recoveries. We 
find that they nearly always attribute their recovery to 
“Isa Masih,” Jesus Christ, saying, ‘He healed us,” 
One youth told us that when he got better he offered a 
cocoanut and some money to Jesus Christ as a thank 
offering. 

While my husband preaches to the men I go 
amongst the women, and nearly all the villagers 
gather round me and listen most attentively. At one 
village, which we were in last year for the first time, 
the women were greatly impressed, and this year the wife 
of the Patel or landowner, when she heard of our arri- 
val, came to see me with a crowd of women, saying 
she wanted some more books about Isa Masih, she had 
read those she had. Later on when I went to see her 
she had a number of her neighborsassembled. I was 
hardly seated when she said, “ We are all waiting to 
hear about Christ.” I read them the account of His 
birth, some of His miracles, and part of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and told them of His death, and the 
Ten Commandments, They were so interested, and 
the time passed so quickly, I quite forgot myself, and 
when I reached the tent was surprised to find my hus- 
band in, and that it was long past the dinner hour, I 
think I might say that the Patellin herself believed, 
though of course her light is small. She asked, “ If I 
believe on Him with my heart will He bless me?” I 
told her most assuredly He would, and told her to pray 
morning and evening, and He, Himself, would teach 
her by His Holy Spirit. 

I could write many more interesting incidents, but 
time fails, Our numbers are so small itis hard to keep 
up the work properly ; two missionaries are required 
in each station, one to do the preaching, the other to 
care for and teach the people when gathered in; for 
they are very ignorant. Have you any friends in 
America ready to come and help us? Results of 
course appear small with so few workers, but I was 
encouraged by seeing from the reports of other mis- 
sions that we can show almost as much, by the Lord’s 
blessing, in proportion to our numbers, The Baile 
Mission publish an increase of 265 members last year, 
but they have 110 European missionaries, which means 
little more than two converts to each missionary. 
Here in Hoshangabad we have had six for the last 
year, all the result of my husband’s work; four of 
them through the medicine. If we had a few more 
men it would be a great help; he is perfectly over- 
burdened with the secular work, Preaching and medi- 
cine he feels his proper sphere. 

Thy friend very sincerely, ANNA BAKER, 
56 WazasH Avenue, Cuicaco, Fourth mo. 1st, 1885. 

Editor Friends’ Review :—We are pleased with the 
well-written review of the Memories of Angela Agui- 
lar De Mascorro and Sketches of Friends’ Mexican 
Mission, by Samuel A. Purdie. It will be highly ap- 
preciated by Samuel A. Purdie as it is by the Publish- 
ing Association of Friends. But pardon us for calling 
thy attention to the last paragraph. It says: “ Had 
the book been issued from the press in Matamoras 
we might have pronounced it a creditable production, 
but hardly so coming from Chicago.” Now if there is 
to be any credit given or eulogy pronounced on the 





execution of the mechanical work, Samuel A, Purdie 
and the Matamoras press should have it, for all the 
work was done there except the binding. The Pub, 
lishing Association of Friends did the binding and 
undertook to advertise and sell the book in order to 
assist the Mexican Mission, in which we feel greatly 
interested, It was thought advisable that the imprint 
of the Publishing Association of . Friends should be 
placed on the book, as it is. The above facts were 
stated in the Christian Worker some time ago. It was 
with a degree of apprehension that we consented to 
allow our imprint to be thus used, but thinking, as the 
Friends’ Review expressed it, that it was a “ creditable 
production,” we consented. We are glad we can say 
the book is much valued and sells very well; we would 
like to see it in every Friend’s family. 
Respectfully, Publishing Association of Friends, 
By A. H. PICKERING, Manager, 
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THE Congo Valley is opening. A large emigration 
of blacks from the American Republic to Africa is, 
perhaps, not to be expected ; but if I were a black man 
or a bronze man, I think no quarter of the world would 
call me with so loud a voice as the free states of the 
Congo. Victor Hugo has said that the nineteenth 
century has made the slave a man, and that the 
twentieth century will make out of Afiica a world, 
Let us encourage the negro here to labor first for his 
own race on our own soil. Let us repudiate the theory 
that the Freedman, who helped us achieve our deliver- 
ance from the Rebellion, has no right to stay here and 
enjoy the fruits of liberty. As Frederick Douglas has 
said: “ The dust may fly off; the mass of the black 
population will not move.” Americans do not wish it 
to move, But, among the acutest minds in the colored 
population, and among the hearts of profoundest re- 
ligious instincts, I hope Almighty God will raise upa 
great number to lead civilization in Africa. In opening 
the giant gates of the Congo, at about the time when 
many Freedmen in the South are becoming fairly well 
educated, and some of them selt supporting, Provi- 
dence seems to be, likely to give Africa more or less 
into the hands of black leaders. Africa will be fleeced 
by white traders. It will be filled with merchants of 
all colors; but may we not hope that men of their own 
type will lead the multitudinous populations of the 
Dark Continent into the light of commerce, liberty, 
law, education, and religion? And may we not ex- 
pect that from the edges of our own Gulf, and from the 
colleges which are now being founded in the Southern 
States for the blacks, will come forth spiritual suc- 
cessors of Moses and Aaron, and a race of prophets to 
lift the populations of Africa into advanced civilization 
and Christian culture ?— Foseph Cook. 


FREDERICA H. LEIBRANDT, who died lately in 
Philadelphia, at the age of 91 years, joined the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church at 16 years, and, soon becoming 
a Sunday-school teacher, continued faithfully and 
punctually to perform that service until about two 
weeks before her death. 

WATER PoWER IN AMERICA.—The extraordinary 
development of water power for economic purposes Is 
an American idea, In no other country has it been so 
extensively and so successfully utilized. This will be 
apparent by considering some of the rivers which have 
been dammed for the benefit of mankind, and the 
force which they furnish reduced to the standard of 
horse-power: The Passaic at Paterson, New Jersey, 
1ooo-horse power; the Merrimac at Lowell, 10,000, 
the Mohawk at Cohoes, 14,990; the Connecticut at 
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Hadley, 17,000; the Androscoggin at Lewiston, 11,- 
000; the Housatonic at Canaan Falls, 3000; the Mis- 
sssippi at the Falls of St. Anthony, 15,000; the Os- 
wegoat Oswego, 4000. The sum total of these is 
75,000-horse power, as estimated at a given point on 
each river. But this is used over again on an average 
not less than three times. This would show a larger 
total of 225,000-horse power. There are also very 
many smaller streams in all the hill sections of the 
country which are utilized and may furnish, used and 
unused, power equal to the last named total of 225,000; 
thus giving a grand total of 500,000-horse power, dis- 
tributed over a wide extent of country, and supplying, 
In their way, the wants of 50,000,000 of people. 

But these are only the minor powers, so to speak, of 
the hills and valleys, The grand dominating power 
that could absorb them all and still have room to give 
hospitable refuge to four times as many remains to be 
noticed, It is the Niagara river, From data fur- 
nished by the United States Lake Survey Bureau in 
1875, it appears that the average flow of the river 
above the Falls is 10,000,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Converting this into horse power under a head of 200 
feet, we have a grand aggregate of 3,000,0co horse 
power—a mighty force that would supply the eco- 
= wants of 200,000,000 of people.—/ndustrial 
ews. 


_ Or 


NoTHING is more improving than the domestic 
altar, when we come to it for a daily supply of soul 
nourishment. 


_——-+o2o—_______ 


THE BAIRNS. 


I’m sadly thinking of the time, 

For come it will some day, “”" 
When round about our house will be 
No signs of children’s play. 


There is a horse quite nondescript, 
That little boys first ride ; 

And there a baby’s rattle tossed, 
And scores of things beside, 


And thus my rooms and usual haunts, 
For ever littered o’er, 

Though swept and garnished early morn, 
Still need it as before. 


But I’ve no wish to scowl at that 
Which doth my bairns amuse ; 

And they who rank sweet order first, 
Ah! much of life they lose. 


The time will come—'tis coming fast, 
When children will be grown, 

No longer underneath our care, 
And we shall be alone. 


No boyish whistle then we'll hear ; 
No cradle will be seen; 

No tiny, dusty feet to tramp— 
Ah! me, how still and clean! 


Oh Time, just wait a little while, 
And keep the children young ; 

I'll bear the burden and the heat, 
My bairns to be among ! 


But when they've passed into the world, 
And done with youthful plays, 
Content I'll be if they look back 
To early, happy days. 


—Month/y Record. A. L. PRICE, 
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THE EASTERN AND THE WESTERN GATE. 


Open the East Gate now, 
And let the day come in, 
The day with unstained brow, 
Untouched by care or sin, 
For her we watch and wait, 
Wait wtth the birds and dew; 
Open the Eastern Gate, 
And let the daylight through. 


Uplift the daily toil 
With brain as fresh and clear, 
Strong hands that have no soil, 
And heart untouched by fear. 
Marching unto thy noon, 
Marching unto thy rest— 
When shadows lengthen, soon 
Comes calm and peaceful rest. 


Open the Western Gate, 
And let the daylight go 
In pomp of royal state, 
In rose and amber glow. 
It is so late, so late, 
The birds sing sweet and low, 
Pray at the Western Gate 
And let the daylight go. 


Lay down thy daily toil, 
Glad of thy labor done, 
Glad of thy night’s assbil, 
Glad of thy wages won; 
With hearts that fondly wait, 
With grateful hearts aglow, 
Pray at the Western Gate 
And let the daylight go. 


Pray at the Eastern Gate 
For all the day can ask; 
Pray at the Western Gate, 
Holding thy finished task. 
It waxeth late, so late, 
The night falls cold and gray ; 
But through life’s Western Gate 
Dawns life’s eternal day. 
—Selected. Mary A, BARR. 


ee 


From Faith and Works. 
THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


Only a woman alone at the well, 

Yet who shall tell, ah! who shall tell, 
How sounded the message she bore away 
To those in the city that wonderful day ? 


Only a woman, she stood and heard, 

Oh ! wondrous word, yes, wondrous word, 
That He who had drunk of the water there 
Could give her a draught more pure and rare. 


Only a woman, she hasted away, 

She could not stay, she could not stay 

When thousands were dying of thirst, she knew, 
For the water of life that the Stranger drew, 


Only a woman, the words she brought 

Were quickly caught, how quickly caught! 
And some in the town sought Christ that day 
Because of the message she bore away. 


Only a woman, oh! women tell, 

And often dwell, yes, often dwell 

Upon the message of love ye heard 

From the Master's lips in His precious word. 
A, T. W. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 7th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The reply of Russia to the English 
SS respecting the Afghan boundary, is said to 

ave been a virtual acceptance of the more important 
points. Earl Granville proposed that Russia should 
agree to limit the dispute to a zone including all the 
debatable points, to be called the zone of survey ; and 
Russia consented to do so, provided the zone should 
be extended southward to the foot of the Parapamisan 
range of hills. The English Cabinet was considering 
this response at its meeting on the 4th, The Russian 
Ambassador to England had sent a separate commu- 
nication to Earl Granville, which was said to urge that 
England agree with Russia to abandon all military 
preparations and demonstrations in reference to the 
Afghan frontier, until the conclusion or failure of the 
pending negotiations. 

Gen. Wolseley has sent to the War Office a signifi- 
cant report made by the medical staff of the Khar- 
toum expedition, respecting the probable result of the 
exposure to ihe desert heat of the British troops sta- 
tioned along the borders of the Soudan desert. The 
report says that if the present military stations in the 
Soudan be maintained, fully one-half of the troops 
may be expected to die or be disabled by the heat be- 
fore the autumn, It is supposed that an early withdrawal 
of the whole British force from the Soudan to Egypt 
will take place, and that the Nile expedition to Khar- 
toum will be abandoned. It is announced that Gen. 
Graham, commanding the force operating from Sua- 
kim, has been ordered by the Government to open 
peace negotiations with Osman Digna or the sheiks 
between Suakim and Berber who have power to con- 
trol the natives; and it is reported that he has been 
instructed to make such terms as will enable him to 
evacuate the country at once. On the 4th, the whole 
force was withdrawn back to Suakim except a small 
contingent left in a “‘ zereba” or stockade. The heat 
in the desert west of Tamai is intolerable. 

In Yorkshire, 25,000 colliers have struck against a 
reduction of to per cent, in wages. Twelve hundred 
had previously offered to compromise by accepting a 
five per cent. reduction, 

Earl Cairns, the eminent lawyer, formerly a Judge, 

and Lord Chancellor in 1868, died suddenly on the 2d 
inst, 
_ FRANCE.—M. de Freycinet did not succeed in form. 
ing a Ministry, and Henri ‘Brisson then accepted the 
task, and on the 6th completed a Cabinet, with himself 
as Premier and Minister of Justice ; Goblet, Public 
Instruction; De Freycinet, F oreign Affairs; Allain 
Targe, Interior; Clamageran, Finance; Gen. Cam- 
penon, War; Sadi Carnot, Public Works; Pierre Le- 
grand, Agriculture; Herve Magnon, Commerce ; 
Sarrien, Posts and Telegraphs; Admiral Galiber, 
Marine and Colonies, Most of the members have not 
been very prominent in public affairs heretofore. It 
is understood that the policy of the new Ministry will 
be the opposite of that of the Ferry Cabinet. 

It is asserted that the Chinese Legation in London has 
forwarded to the Chinese agent at Paris renewed peace 
proposals, on the basis that the French blockade of 
Petcheli and Formosa shall be immediately raised ; 
that Tonquin shall be ceded to China; and that no 
indemnity shall be exacted by France. It was pre- 
viously reported that the Chinese Government, sub- 
sequently to the French defeat at Lang-Son, had ac- 
aoe the previous proposals of peace made by Premier 

erry. 

GERMANY.—The 7oth birthday of Prince Bismarck 
was celebrated on the Ist inst. very generally through- 


out the country, and he received many special honors 
from the Emperor, and from all classes of the people 

Russia.—According to official returns, the number 
of men in actual service in the Russian army at the 
beginning of the year was 662,449. exclusive of Cos. 
sacks. The officers numbered 30,889. 

Ecypt.—Gen. Graham's force from Suakim ad. 
vanced to Tamai Springs on the 3d, and occupied 
the village with slight opposition. Very little water 
was found, and that of bad quality. After burning 
Tamai, the troeps returned to their previous position, 

InD1A.—The chiefs and princes of the whole Indian 
Empire, either in person or represented by deputies, 
have been assembled at Rawilpindi, together with the 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, and the Ameer of Afghanis. 
tan, Lord Dufferin has obtained from the Ameer a 
formal treaty recognizing the right of England to lay 
out and fortify the northeastern frontier of Afghanistan, 
The Ameer has been granted from India a special sub. 
sidy for the maintenance of an Afghan garrison in 
Herat sufficiently strong to protect the entire district, 
It is also intended to give him the services of an English 
engineer and other officers to superintend the con. 
struction of a series of fortresses along the frontier, to 
be garrisoned by Afghans. The English are also to 
construct a railway from Bolan to Candahar, anda 
military road thence to Herat; and to connect the 
fortresses by telegraph. This agreement has been ap. 
proved by the British Government. The Ameer 
having expressed a wish to visit England, the Viceroy 
has been instructed to invite him to do so as the guest 
of the crown. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—The Guatemalan forces in. 
vaded San Salvador, and a battle took place on the 
3oth and 31st ult., in which the Guatemalans were 
defeated and Gen. Barrios is reported to have been 
killed. A telegram of the 4th from La Libertad, San 
Salvador, said that an armistice of one month had 
been concluded between Guatemala and the allied 
republics; and that the Legislature of Guatemala had 
annulled the decree of President Barrios proclaiming 
a union of the Central American States, 

Domestic.—Gen, Grant, who has been suffering 
for some time from a cancerous affection of the tongue 
and throat, was so ill on the 3oth ult. that it was 
thought death might occur at any time ; but from this 
condition he rallied considerably, and for several days 
was comparatively comfortable, though very weak. 
On the morning of the 7th inst. a slight hemorrhage 
from the throat caused renewed alarm, but it soon 
ceased, and did not appear to have much increased 
the weakness, He passed a quiet night, and at 5 A.M. 
of the 8th was able to take food, and his mind was 
clear, as it has been throughout. He has shown much 
patience and firmness in his protracted sufferings. _ 

The U. S. Attorney General has given an opinion 
that the Executive order of Second mo. 27th, opening to 
settlement the lands of the Crow Creek Indian Reset- 
vation in Dakota, is inoperative, because the Sioux 
Indians hold title to the lands under the treatydf 
1868. The land has already been covered with entnes 
by white settlers, under the order, but these of cours 
are illegal. 


—-----—-- re 
ALKETHREPTA 


There is a large and increasing demand for this 
Superior Chocolate, and we would call special atten 
tion to it as an exceedingly wholesome beverage 
the healthy and ailing, children as well as adults. 

A sample package will be sent by mail by addres 
ing Smith's Manufacturing Co., 107 Fourth Avenis 
New York. 17-26 
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